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INTRODUCTORY. 

In  a barbarous  country  one  finds  a state 
of  physical  dispersion.  In  a civilized 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  a state  of 
physical  association  or  centralization. 
Association,  then,  is  the  chief  aim  and 
object  of  man,  and  the  instrument  of  that 
association  is  money.  If  this  be  true,  and 
I think  every  one  will  admit  it,  a contrac- 
tion of  the  volume  of  money  tends  to  a 
state  of  physical  dispersion,  or  barbarism; 
while  an  increase  thereof  facilitates  asso- 
ciation, which  we  see  is  the  chief  factor 
in  civilization.  Admitting  so  much,  ad- 
mitting that  money  is  the  instrument  of 
civilization,  and  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  the  civilized,  we  are  brought 
to  conclude  that  civilization,  Christianity, 
yea,  humanity  itself,  is  bound  up  in  this 
question  of  volume  of  money.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  there  is  a metaphysical  side 
to  it  which  makes  it  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  toiling  ill-paid  mil- 
lions of  the  United  States,  but  to  those  of 
every  other  country  on  the  globe.  Neither 
is  it  a new  question,  for  since  man  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  state  of  physical  dis- 
persion, he  has  felt  its  crushing  influencer 
In  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  the  masses 
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have  had  to  struggle  against  the  centrali- 
zation of  wealth.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
a natural  law  that  when  society  has  ad- 
vanced up  to  a certain  point,  and  money 
has  accumulated  sufficientl■^^  the  class 
which  has  been  most  tenacious  of  life  and 
subtile  of  intellect,  and  which  in  conse- 
quence has  absorbed  the  capital,  try  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  holdings  by 
legislation.  To  reduce  the  volume  of  legal 
tender  mone}"  by  demonetizing  either  one 
or  the  other  of  the  money  metals  is  prob- 
ably the  easiest  way,  and  to  this  method, 
oftener  than  to  any  other,  the  creditor 
classes  have  resorted.  Read  the  history  of 
nations,  especially  the  commercial  nations, 
in  the  light  of  their  coinage  laws,  and 
many  knotty  problems  of  the  past  will  be- 
come as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun.  The 
mint  regulations  have  produced  more  bar- 
barous wars,  more  ferocious  rulers  and 
tyrants,  more  crime,  more  misery,  atid 
more  acute  suffering  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  Humanity  has  been  brutalized 
time  and  again,  and  finally,  civilization 
after  civilization  have  been  swept  away. 
My  space  is  too  limited  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  great  question,  but  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  very  soon  grasp  the  whole 
situation  if  he  studies  Gibbons’  Rome,  for 
instance,  in  the  light  of  the  mint  regula- 
tions and  coinage  laws  of  the  Empire. 
That  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  force  and 
unerring  accuracy  of  his  deductions  is  to 
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put  it  mildly.  He  will  find  himself  pre- 
dicting, and  predicting  accurately,  a cen- 
tury or  two  in  advance  the  general  trend 
of  events.  After  having  become  ac- 
quainted, for  instance,  with  the  failure  of 
the  Emperor  Aurelian  to  reform  the  mint, 
the  loss  of  7,000  of  his  troops  in  his  effort 
to  do  so,  the  savage  fight  and  final  triumph 
of  the  usurers  of  Rome  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  legal  tender  money,  what  intelli- 
gent student  could  look  for  anything  else 
but  the  settling  down  upon  humanity  of  a 
period  of  utter  stagnation?  And  so  the 
Middle  Ages  set  in.  The  mines  of  precious 
metals  had  long  since  been  exhausted,  yet 
despite  that  fact  silver  was  demonetized  in 
360  A.  D.,  and  caused  a constantly  increas- 
ing population  to  struggle  harder  and  harder 
for  an  ever-decreasing  volume  of  gold. 
This  period  of  stupendous  suffering  con- 
tinued, without  a break,  down  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne.  In  him  humanity  saw  a 
ray  of  hope.  He  saw  the  trouble,  strong 
man  that  he  was,  and  cast  the  usurers 
aside,  fpr  history  tells  us  that  he  reformed 
the  mints,  coined  money,  and  materially 
increased  the  circulating  medium.  Under 
him  the  burdens  of  the  struggling  millions 
were  lightened,  but  the  beneficent  effect 
of  his  work  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  his  life.  His  successors  were 
weak,  the  usurers  were  again  in  the  ascend- 
ency, and  the  darkness  and  the  hopeless 
struggle  continued  till  the  New  World  with 
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her  mines  poured  the  precious  metals  in 
the  lap  of  despairing  humanity.  The  ex- 
ploiting of  the  masses  by  the  modern 
usurers  would  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of 
a similar  end,  but  for  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West, 
whose  people  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world’s  history  have  had  a voice  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Will  they  consent  to  sit  like  dumb  brutes 
while  the  usurers  bind  them  hand  and 
foot?  Will  they  sit  with  bowed  heads  and 
cringing  hearts  while  the  toiling,  despair- 
ing masses  of  the  earth  look  to  them  as 
their  guiding  star,  their  liberators,  their 
only  hope? 

No,  no;  when  the  masses  in  America 
speak  it  will  be  in  such  thunder  tones  that 
thh  usurers  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  will  hear  it,  and  the  vexed  question 
will  then  forever  have  passed  into  history. 


A Short  Financial  Gatechism. 


When  is  a thing  said  to  be  valuable,  or  to 
have  value? 

When  humanity  esteems  a thing,  and 
desires  to  reduce  it  to  possession,  that 
thing  is  said  to  have  v2l\\x^,  provided  it  is  of 
limited  quantity.  __ 

Is  human  desire  alone  sufficient  to  give 
value  to  a thing  ? 

No;  it  must  be  limited  in  quantity.  The 
air,  for  instance,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
life.  It  is  something  which  every  one 
must  have;  yet  on  account  of  its  abundance 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  value 

What  is  meant  by  value  when  applied  to 
gold? 

It  means  that  it  has  a value  in  exchange, 
nothing  more.  If  money — gold  or  silver — 
could  not  exchange  for  the  labor  and  the 
products  of  man’s  labor  it  would  not  be 
valuable.  Value  in  exchange  is  the  only 
value  it  possesses.  If  you  think  that  it 
has  “intrinsic  value’’ — that  is,  a value 
which  resides  or  inheres  in  it,  and  which 
cannot  change — imagine  yourself  on  a 
desert  island  laden  down  with  gold.  If  no 
food  were  there  for  which  you  could  ex- 
change it,  you  should  surely  starve,  and 
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hence  the  gold  could  not  be  of  the  slight- 
est value  to  you.  Value,  then,  is  the  rate 
at  which  your  gold  or  silver  will  exchange 
for  something.  Hence,  value  is  a mental 
conception,  a ratio,  and  is  ^.rtrinsic  instead 
of  fwtrinsic.  To  declare  simply  that  an 
ounce  of  gold  is  worth  $20  is  just  as  absurd 
as  to  say  that  the  ratio  of  10  is  8.  When 
you  hear  a man  use  the  word  value  ask 
yourself,  Value  in  what?  In  relation  to 
what  ? It  must  be  in  relation  to  something, 
and  if  the  proposition  is  stated  in  such  a 
way  that  that  something  cannot  be  sup- 
plied, you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  speaking 
without  determinate  ideas. 

Then  gold  has  no  intrinsic  value,  no  value 
which  resides  in  it,  and  which  cannot 
change  ? 

No;  it  has  no  value,  save  value  in  ex- 
change. A gold  dollar  will  exchange,  let 
us  say,  for  the  labor  of  one  man  one  day 
here  in  America.  Take  it  to  Germany,  it 
will  exchange  for  the  labor  of  two  men 
one  day.  Take  it  to  India,  it  will  ex- 
change for  the  labor  of  fifteen  men  one 
day.  Now,  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
value  of  gold  has  changed,  and  that  there- 
fore it  cannot  have  ''intrinsic  value." 

Why,  if  "intrinsic  value"  is  an  absur- 
dity, do  you  find  so  many  intelligent  people 
declaring  for  it? 

Intelligent  (?)  people  declare  for  a great 
many  absurd  things,  but  it  is  always 
through  ignorance  or  selfish  motives. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  “intrinsic  value’’  idea, 
since  practically  all  political  economists, 
whether  gold  monometallists  or  bimetal- 
lists, teach  that  “intrinsic  value’’  is  an 
absurdity.  A thing  can  have  intrinsic 
qualities,  such,  for  instance,  as  hardness, 
weight,  ductility,  etc.,  which  will  always 
inhere  in  it,  and  which  cannot  be  changed, 
but  “ intrinsic  value,’’  never.  The  term 
is  a contradiction  and  an  absurdity. 

What  does  the  gold  contractionist  declare 
to  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  silver — that  is,  the 
value  zvhich  resides^  in  silver  and  which  can- 


not change  ? 

About  fifty  cents  per  ounce,  yet  at  the 
same  time  he  admits  that  if  .silver  were 
remonetized  it  would  rise  in  value.  So 
this  new,  changed  value  would  be  an  addi- 
tional “intrinsic  value’’ — that  is,  a value 
which  cannot  change.  The  whole  thing 
is  utterly  absurd  on  its  face,  yet  it  is  with 
.such  puerile  contradictions  as  arguments 
that  the  gold  advocates  attempt  to  advance 
their  cause. 


Upon  what  other  fallacy  do  our  opponents 
constantly  ring  the  changes? 

“Cost  of  production.’’  They  say  that  a 
gold  dollar  is  worth  a dollar  because  it 
costs  a dollar  to  produce  it.  But  this  is 
not  true,  because  ifithe  Government  should 
issue  uncovered  paper  money  the  value  of 
the  gold  dollar  would  be  instantly  re- 
duced— that  is,  prices  would  rise,  yet  the 
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cost  of  producing  the  gold  would  remain 
the  same.  Again,  the  majority  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world  has  been  found  in 
“placers”  (the  gravel  deposits  of  old 
river  beds)  where  the  cost  of  production 
has  been  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  the  metal.  Here  is  an  illustration. 
It  is  an  extract  from  a letter  written  in 
1848  by  the  late  distinguished  General  of 
the  Army,  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  then  a 
captain,  stationed  at  Monterey,  Cal.  The 
letter  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
April  7,  1892  : 

“This  gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  in  dry  quarries;  in  fact,  mingled 
with  the  earth  over  a large  extent  of  coun- 
try. Men  are  now  getting  from  their  in- 
dividual labor  from  $5,000  to  $8,000  a 
month.  This  is  not  a fiction.  It  is  the 
truth.  I went  with  Gov.  Mason  and  saw 
the  evidence  of  it  myself  ” 

What  now  becomes  of  your  theory  of 
“ cost  of  production”  when  a green  sol- 
dier, without  a cent  of  capital  invested  or 
any  experience,  can  make  $8,000  a month? 
will  not  people  continue  to  exchange 
goods  for  pennyw’eights  of  gold  without 
giving  a thought  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  metal? 

Can  paper  money  be  made  as  valuable  as 
gold? 

Certainly.  By  limiting  its  quantity  suf- 
ficiently you  can  make  it  more  valuable 
than  gold.  Take  the  case  of  a country 
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^ which  had  been  doing  business  on  a range 

of  prices  based  on  the  existence  of  a bil- 
lion and  a half  of  legal  tender  money — 
gold,  silver,  and  paper.  Now,  suppose 
that  all  this  should  be  swept  away  b}^  leg- 
islation, and  in  its  stead  the  Government 
should  issue  just  ten  thousand  paper  dol- 
lars, and  should  make  them,  and  them 
only,  legal  tender;  can  anybody  deii}’  that 
the  fall  in  prices  would  be  fearfiil — that  is, 
that  these  dollars  would  rise  in  value  just 
as  the  prices  of  commodities  fell,  and  that 
each  paper  dollar  would  purchase  many 
hundred  times  as  much  as  the  former  gold 
>-  dollar?  Certainl}^  not,  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  cost  of  production  determines  the 
value  of  money.  Practically,  all  political 
economists  deny  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  anything  to  do  with  the  value  of 
money. 

The  Honorable  and  very  eminent  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  John  G.  Carlisle,  has  recently 
stated  that  the  value  of  the  metal  makes  the 
coin  ; why  is  this  not  true  ? 

When  the  law'  permits  a metal  to  go  to 
the  mint  to  be  stamped  into  money,  then 
the  instant  that  metal  is  taken  from  the 
earth  it  becomes  potentially  money.  Take 
away  its  privilege  of  going  to  the  mint  and 
receiving  the  money  stamp,  and  you  take 
from  the  metal  its  demand  as  money,  and 
instantly  it  becomes  a commodit}',  obey- 
ing, like  all  other  commodities,  the  inex- 
orable law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
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commodity  value  of  gold  must  be  judged 
by  its  commodity  use.  There  are  i8o  mil- 
lions ounces  of  gold  in  the  world,  three 
millions  of  which  are  used  annually  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  or  as  a commodity.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  you  demonetize  gold — that 
is,  take  away  its  demand  as  money,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a commodity;  you 
would  have  a sixty  years’  supply  on  hand, 
and  with  such  a supply  who  would  have 
the  temerity  to  deny  that  gold  would  fall 
to  20  or  30  cents  per  ounce?  What,  in- 
deed, would  other  commodities,  those  pos- 
sessing invaluable  intrinsic  qualities,  such 
as  wheat,  cotton  and  iron,  be  worth  with  a 
sixty  years’  supply  on  hand  ? They  would 
be  practically  valueless. 

Can  law  create  value  ? 

No;  but  law  can  create  a demand, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  value.  Sup- 
pose the  law  should  give  to  a thing  a de- 
mand so  great  that  the  entire  population 
of  a country  should  seek  night  and  day  to 
reduce  it  to  possession,  surel}^  that  thing 
w'ould  come  to  have  great  value.  Let 
us  see.  I have  in  my  hand  a crude  lump 
of  silver.  What  is  its  value  ? Let  us 
first  see  what  demand  there  is  for  it.  I 
go  about  the  city  offering  to  exchange 
it  for  services  or  commodities.  Nobody 
wants  it.  Everybody  tells  me  that  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  limited,  and  that  out  of  all 
the  thousands  in  this  great  city  I shall  not 
find  a soul  who  wants  it  save  probably  a few 
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silversmiths.  I go  to  see  them,  and  after 
disputing  over  the  price — its  value  in  ex- 
change— I sell  it.  As  a matter  of  course, 
the  price  of  this  lump  of  silver  is  small, 
because  the  demand  for  it  is  limited. 
But  suppose  I had  taken  it  to  the  mint 
and  had  the  Government  stamp  it;  or 
suppose  a law  in  force  that  would  have 
allozucd  me  to  do  so,  how  tremendously 
altered  would  have  been  the  situation. 
Instead  of  having  to  work  to  get  rid  of  it, 
why,  millions  and  millions  of  free-born 
American  citizens  would  be  bidding  for  it, 
offering  night  and  day  their  commodities 
and  their  services.  But  would  they  want 
it  because  it  was  silver  ? Not  at  all.  They 
would  want  it  because  it  was  legal  tender. 
The  instant  you  make  even  paper  legal 
tender  that  instant  do  you  throw  upon  it 
an  unlimited  demand,  and  its  value  en- 
hances accordingly.  And  so  with  gold. 
People  do  not  want  gold  because  it  is  gold, 
but  because  it  is  legal  tender. 

If  the  legal  tender  quality  of  silver  dollars 
makes  them  good  in  this  eountry,  zvhy  are 
they  not  good  abroad  ? 

They  are  good  abroad — the  gold  con- 
tractionist  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
If  you  believe  that  our  silver  dollars  are 
worth  in  Europe  their  bullion  value  only, 
imagine  3^ourself  in  London  with  a thou- 
sand of  them  for  sale.  Who  would  buy 
them?  Probably  a wheat  importer.  What 
would  he  give  for  them  ; fifty  cents  on  the 
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dollar?  Nonsense.  Why,  in  that  case  he 
could  send  the  thousand  dollars  to  the 
United  States  and  exchange  them  for  just 
as  many  bushels  of  wheat,  or  manufactured 
goods,  or  labor,  as  if  he  had  used  gold 
hollars.  Are  you  going  to  allow  him  to 
make  $500  on  the  exchange  of  the  money 
alone  ? Again  I beg  to  repeat  that  money 
has  no  value  save  value  in  exchange. 

If  there  zuere  no  commodities  to  exchange 
for  it  money  zoould  be  valueless. 

This  seems  to  be  a tough  lesson  for  the 
gold  advocates  to  learn.  It  does  not  make 
a particle  of  difference  out  of  what  mate- 
rial the  money  of  a country  is  made.  It 
will  always  be  as  good  as  gold  in  any  for- 
eign country  to  the  extent  of  the  exports 
of  that  country. 

Hmv  about  Mexican  dollars  in  Europe  I 

Here  the  case  is  different.  Mexico’s 
export  trade  with  Europe  is  exceedingly 
small.  That  country  raises  very  little  that 
Europe  wants,  and  practically  nothing  that 
Europe  cannot  do  without ; hence  abioad 
Mexican  dollars  are  not  much  in  demand. 
Now  I think  it  is  plain  enough  why  our  silver 
dollar  is  worth  more  than  the  silver  dollar 
of  Mexico.  In  all  civilized  countries  there 
is  a demand  for  American  silver  dollars  not 
because  they  are  made  of  silver,  but  because 
they  zvill  exchange  in  America  for  just  as  - 
much  zvhcat , cotton.  laboi\  and  manuf  acturcd 
goods  as  gold  dollars.  But  the  Mexican 
dollar,  I beg  to  repeat,  is  not  as  valuable 
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^ solely  because  that  country  does  not  pro- 
duce the  commodities  for  zvhich  its  money 
can  be  exchanged. 

So  that  is  zvhat  is  meant  by  the  cheap  dol- 
lar of  Mexico? 

Yes  ; but  as  that  dollar  within  the  lim- 
its of  that  country  performs  all  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  money,  it  is  an  absolutely 
sound  dollar.  It  purchases  just  as  much 
labor  and  the  products  of  labor  as  the  gold 
dollar  did  in  1873,  silver  dollar 

of  Mexico  is  now  a fraudulent  dollar,  so 
must  have  been  the  gold  dollar  of  1873. 
In  other  words,  prices  have  not  fallen  in 
Mexico.  Silver  has  held  its  own  in  rela- 
^ tion  to  labor  and  the  products  of  labor. 
Silver  has  not  fallen  in  value,  but  gold  has 
risen.  Silver  measured  in  terms  of  com- 
modities will  buy  quite  as  much  now  as  in 
1873.  An  ounce  of  silver  bought  a bushel 
of  wheat  in  1873,  and  an  ounce  of  silver 
will  buy  a bushel  of  wheat  now.  While  a 
gold  dollar,  on  the  other  hand,  will  buy 
twice  as  much,  nearly,  as  in  1873.  Gold 
has  risen,  but  as  long  as  you  measure  it  in 
texms  of  itself  it  apparently  remains  un- 
changed. But  you  can  no  more  fool  the 
people  by  stating  the  value  of  gold  in  terms 
^ of  itself  than  you  can  an  engineer  by  tying 
the  figures  100  to  the  hand  of  his  steam 
gauge.  It  is  just  as  silly  to  do  the  one  as 
the  other. 

But  before  attaching  too  much  import- 
ance to  this  expression  “ cheap  money, 
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let  us  look  into  it  and  see  what  it  means. 
Cheap  and  dear  are  relative  terms.  When 
we  say  that  money  is  cheap,  we  mean  that 
money  is  cheap  in  relation  to  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor  which  are  dear  ; and  when 
we  say  that  money  is  dear,  we  mean  in  re- 
lation to  labor  and  the  products  of  labor 
which  are  cheap.  Dear  money,  then,  means 
low  prices  for  labor  and  the  products  of 
labor  ; cheap  money,  higher  prices  for  la- 
bor and  the  products  of  labor.  Better  times 
cannot  come  except  with  higher  prices, 
and  higher  prices  mean  a eheapening  of 
money.  The  man  who  tells  you  he  wants 
the  “best  money” — that  is,  the  money 
that  will  buy  the  most— “ and  good  times,” 
which  inean  advancing  prices,  is  a lunatic; 
because  he  wants  both  sides  of  the  scales 
to  go  up  at  the  same  time.  Bear  in  mind 
always  these  two  very  important  points  : 
first,  that  a rise  in  price  means  a cheapen- 
ing of  money — taking  less  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor  to  buy  a dollar  ; and  sec- 
ond, that  a fall  in  price  means  a rise  in  the 
value  of  money — taking  more  labor  and 
the  products  of  labor  to  buy  a dollar.  And 
so  if  dollars  were  very  scarce  it  might 
come  to  pass  that  the  labor  of  one  man  for 
one  month  would  be  no  more  than  sufii- 
cient  to  buy  a dollar.  Indeed,  all  we  should 
have  to  do  to  bring  about  such  a condition 
li  would  be  to  contract  the  volume  of  money 

sufficiently.  If  there  were  only  one  thou- 
.sand  legal  tender  dollars  in  circulation  in 
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the  country  who  doubts  but  that  one  of 
them  would  buy  a whole  block  of  city  prop- 
erty ? The  property  and  labor  of  the  world 
are  measured  against  its  money,  and  the 
ratio  at  which  they  exchange  is  called 
Reduce,  then,  the  volume  of  money,  and, 
all  things  remaining  equal,  you  reduce 
prices.  Likewise,  if  you  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  money  you  raise  prices. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  quantitative  the- 
ory of  money,  which  means  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  (demand  and  supply  remain- 
ing the  same)  determines  the  value,  or 
purchasing  power  of  the  money  unit,  which 
with  us  is  the  dollar.  Now,  as  a dollar  is 
valuable  solely  for  what  it  will  purchase, 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  want 
to  keep  labor  employed  and  preserve  the 
equities  of  contracts,  that  we  should  keep 
the  value  or  purchasing  power  of  the  money 
unit  as  nearly  steady  as  possible,  How 
can  this  be  done  ? By  keeping  the  volume 
of  money  steady.  In  this  country  we  are 
now  using  an  international  money,  gold, 
•and  are  suffering  all  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  invariably  attend  it.  Europe 
has  u s absolutely  in  her  grasp.  She  can 
do  with  prices  here  *pretty  much  as  she 
pleases,  and  bring  on  a panic  any  time 
she  sees  fit.  By  withdrawing  her  loans 
she  decreases  the  volume  of  money — 
prices  fall — that  is,  the  money  unit,  the 
dollar,  increases  in  purchasing  power,  and 
every  man  who  owes  a dollar  will  have-to 
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give  more  labor,  or  the  products  of  labor, 
to  get  hold  of  the  dollar  with  which  to  pay 
his  debt.  Hence  the  equity  of  every  time 
contract  in  the  country  is  disturbed.  And 
when  one  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  our 
debt  to  Europe  amounts  to  $5,000,000,000, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  we  can  never  pay  it 
unless  our  creditors  so  will  it.  Eighty  per 
cent,  of  this  debt  is  paid  in  wheat  and  cot- 
ton. Yet  at  what  prices!  They  are  already 
below  the  cost  of  production  except  in  the 
most  favored  pans  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  will  fall  much  lower  no  one 
doubts.  Europe  can,  by  withdrawing  her 
loans,  so  contract  the  volume  of  money 
here,  and  so  increase  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  money  unit — the  dollar — that  all  of 
our  exportations  of  wheat  and  cotton  would 
not  buy  enough  dollars  to  pay  the  interest 
due  her.  It  has  almost  reached  that  stage 
now.  If  we  sell  wheat  and  cotton  at  hisrh 
prices  to  England  a good  deal  of  money 
will  stack  up  in  London  to  our  credit,  and 
we  can  draw  on  this  money  by  selling  bills 
of  exchange  to  people  who  have  to  pay 
debts  abroad.  But  suppose  we  get  very 
low  prices  for  our  wheat  and  cotton,  as  we 
do  now,  then  but  little  money  will  stack 
up  to  our  credit  in  London — not  enough  to 
pay  our  debts  abroad  in  bills  of  exchange 
as  before,  and  a deficit  results.  How  is 
this  to  be  paid  ? Our  products  do  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  it,  and  so  but  one  thing  re- 
mains to  be  done — issue  more  bonds,  bor- 
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row  more  gold  and  settle  the  balance.  This 
is  the  present  situation  in  a nutshell.  But 
not  onl}'-  with  wheat  and  cotton  ; every 
other  product  of  human  labor  is  more  or 
less  affected.  Our  political  independence 
is  an  empty  boast  as  long  as  we  cling  to  a 
system  which  permits  Europe  to  drive 
down  prices  here,  invest  in  all  our  securi- 
ties at  ruinously  low  rates,  and  then  by 
increasing  the  volume  of  money  here  drive 
prices  up,  and  gather  in  the  tremendous 
profits.  We  are  more  truly  a dependence 
of  Great  Britain  to-day  than  we  were  prior 
to  1776. 

If  money ^ then,  is  a standard  and  a meas- 
ure of  value,  a fluctuation  in  its  volume  woidd 
laorh  great  injury,  zvould  it  not  ? 

Certainly  ; when  a majority  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States  were  contracted  we 
had  a certain  amount  of  standard  money 
(gold  and  silver),  and  a certain  range  of 
prices  due  to  the  existence  of  this  volume 
of  mone3^  The  people  who  held  these 
debts,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  law 
of  price,  argued  among  themselves  after 
this  fashion:  Let  us  reduce  the  volume  of 
legal  tender  monejq  prices  must  fall,  and 
we  who  hold  the  ‘ ‘ promises  to  pay  ’ ’ can 
buy  with  our  dollars  more  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor.  How  can  it  be  done? 
B>^  demonetizing  silver.  And  when  they 
did  this  they  cut  the  volume  of  money  in 
half,  and,  according  to  the  law,  prices  fell 
one-half.  In  demonetizing  silver  they 
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threw  the  entire  money  demand  upon  gold, 
and  gold,  with  the  demand  for  it  doubled, 
doubled  in  price — that  is,  in  purchasing 
power,  so  that  now  a gold  dollar  will  buy 
double  the  quantity  of  commodities  that  it 
formerly  did.  The  man  who  at  this  time 
repays  a dollar  borrowed  twenty-five  years 
ago  parts  with  one  as  valuable  again  as  the 
one  loaned  him.  This  process  acts  con- 
tinuously, and  is  draining  the  life  blood  of 
the  whole  nation.  As  the  volume  of  money 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
population,  a contraction  is  going  on  all 
the  time,  as  witnessed  by  the  never-ceasing 
fall  in  prices;  so  that  a man  who  but  one 
year  ago  borrowed  a dollar,  and  to-day  has 
to  return  it,  owing  to  a fall  of  8 per  cent, 
in  prices,  parts  with  a dollar  8 per  cent, 
more  valuable  than  the  one  loaned  him. 
And  yet  they  call  this  gold  standard  an 
honest  standard.  It  is  legalized  highway 
robbery,  pure  and  simple. 

Why  do  you  speak  of  gold  standard? 
We  are  not  using  gold  in  this  country. 

A standard  of  value  does  not  mean 
the  quality  of  money,  but  the  quantity 
of  money.  Every  country  which  uses 
gold  and  silver  as  money  and  trades 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  has,  of  course, 
a certain  proportion  of  the  world’s  gold 
and  silver  as  its  own  distributive  share. 
Just  how  much  depends  upon  its  com- 
merce and  productive  capacity.  For  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  let  us  say  that  the 
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,,  United  States  uses  gold  and  silver  as 
standard  money,  and  that  its  distributive 
share  of  the  world’s  gold  and  silver  is  one 
million  dollars  This  is  the  volume  of 
I money  that  will  determine  the  range  of 

prices  here.  It  would  make  no  difference 
what  kind  of  money  we  had — whether  y 
paper,  copper,  or  nickel — provided  the 
\ whole  volume  of  it  did  not  exceed  one 

million  dollars.  The  country  could  then 
^ be  said  to  be  on  a bimetallic  basis  or 

I standard.  What  would  be  necessary  to 

bring  it  to  a single  gold  basis?  Demone- 
, tize  your  silver  or  cease  to  coin  it  as 

^ standard  money;  that  is  all.  And  now, 

what  would  be  the  situation?  We  would 
^ be  using  gold  only  as  standard  money  and 
competing  for  our  distributive  share  of  the 
world’s  gold.  But  our  distributive  share 
of  the  world’s  gold  would  be  less  than  our 
distributive  share  of  the  world’s  gold  and 
silver — less  by  one-half  at  least;  hence 
the  volume  of  our  standard  money  would 
be  reduced  to  one-half  a million,  and  all 
of  our  currency,  of  whatever  kind,  sort, 
or  description,  would  have  to  be  contracted 
in  the  same  proportion  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold. 

. Prices,  under  these  conditions,  would  fall 
one-half,  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years  has  proved  it.  In  proof  of 
rny  assertion  that  standard  means  the  quan- 
tity, not  the  quality  of  the  money,  I wisE 
you  to  note  that  we  are  now  on  a gold  stand- 
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ard,  but  who,  pray,  ever  sees  any  gold,  and 
do  you  not  constantly  hear  that  our  cur- 
rency is  redundant,  and  that  what  is  most 
wanted  is  a further  contraction,  a retiring 
of  all  the  greenbacks?  The  standard  of 
measure  means  a certain  quaritity  of  length, 
as  the  foot  or  the  yard  stick,  and  so  the 
standard  of  value  means  a certain  quantity, 
or  volume  of  mone3^  If  you  hold  that  the 
standard  of  value  means  the  quality  of 
money,  then  you  must  hold  that  the  stand- 
ard of  measure  means  the  material  out  of 
w^hich  the  foot  or  yard  stick  is  made;  a 
position  too  absurd,  it  seems,  for  anybody 
but  an  American  gold  contractionist. 

Could  not  this  continuous  fall  in  prices 
which  operates  so  disastrously  be  produced  by 
improved  methods  of  production  and  over- 
production ? 

Impossible.  Let  us  go  back  a moment 
and  see.  From  1850  to  1875  production 
was  much  greater  proportionately  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since;  yet,  during 
that  whole  period  prices  continued  to  rise. 
But  since  then,  with  a less  proportionate 
production,  prices  have  declined  one-half. 
Sauerbeck,  the  great  statistician,  says  that 
production  in  England  from  1850  to  1870 
increased  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  )^et 
prices  rose  18  or  20  per  cent.;  while  be- 
tween 1870  and  1885  prices  fell  30  per 
cent.,  though  the  increase  in  production 
was  only  i 1-6  per  cent.  The  period  be- 
tween 1850  and  1870  was  the  most  remark- 
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able  in  the  w^orld’s  history  as  regards  the 
number  of  inventions  calculated  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  Railroad  develop- 
ment and  the  application  of  steam  in  the 
industrial  world  were  pushed  with  tre- 
mendous energy,  and  yet,  instead  of  a fall, 
we  had  a continuous  rise  in  prices.  Why, 
pray,  did  not  agricultural  products  fall  in 
price  prior  to  1875  ? We  had  an  abundance 
of  farm  machinery.  We  had  the  reaper 
and  the  mower,  the  horse-rake,  gang  plow, 
sowing  and  planting  machines,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  improved  tools  calculated 
to  cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  Ac- 
i cording  to  this  fallacy,  agricultural  pro- 

ducts  ought  to  have  been  practically  un- 
. salable,  yet  we  see  that  prices  not  only 

' rose,  but  rose  constantly.  Take  the  world’s 

production  of  wheat — it  was  fully  as  great 
in  proportion  to  population  in  1870  as  it 
was  in  1890 — yet  the  price  had  dropped 
one-half.  How  are  you  going  to  account 
for  this?  Do  people  want  or  require  less 
to  eat  in  1890  than  in  1870?  Be  careful,  or 
I the  theory  of  over-production  will  lead 

!'  you  to  some  very  silly  conclusions.  Did 

you  ever  stop  and  think  what  over-produc- 
tion means?  It  means  that  our  people 
have  been  too  active,  too  energetic,  too 
industrious;  that  they  have  made  them- 
selves poor  by  w'orking  too  hard,  and  that 
had  they  idled  more  they  would  have  been 
richer.  And  w^hat  is  the  remedy  for  this  ? 
There  can  be  but  one — stop  work  in  the 
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fields,  stop  inventions,  and  close  down 
your  factories.  But  that  means  more  idle 
hands,  more  want,  and  more  misery.  Are 
you  going  to  let  the  professional  usurers  of 
the  world  turn  civiliisation  back  on  itself 
by  stopping  all  progress?  I ask  the  ques- 
tion in  all  seriousness,  for  there  are  many 
who  are  contending  for  just  this  \^ry 
thing.  Every  man  who  holds  to  the  the- 
ory of  over-production,  whether  he  will 
admit  it  or  not,  is  advocating  just  such  a 
policy.  But  some  are  ridiculously  inconsis- 
tent in  it.  The  man,  for  instance,  who  holds 
to  the  theory  of  over-production,  and  wants 
McKinley  elected — wants  a high  tariflf — so 
that  every  factory  in  the  country  will  start 
up,  thereby  curing  over-production  by  pro- 
ducing more — that  man,  I say,  is  lost. 
There  is  no  hope  for  him  either  in  this  life 
or  in  the  life  to  come. 

It  is  predicted  by  the  gold  men  that  the  free 
coifiage  of  silver  zuill  drive  gold  abroad,  or 
into  hiding,  and  that  great  inflation  would 
follow  in  this  country  ; is  this  true  ? 

The  gold  men  have  always  been  great 
prophets.  In  1878  they  predicted  that  the 
Bland  Act  would  ruin  the  country,  and 
that  the  ‘ ‘ cheap  silver  dollar  ’ ’ would  drive 
gold  to  Europe.  The  fact  that  the  Bland 
Act  sustained  prices  and  therefore  kept 
gold  in  the  country  did  not  deter  the  gold 
men  in  the  least.  They  kept  on  prophe- 
sying clear  up  to  1890,  when  they  declared 
that  the  vSherman  Act  would  certainly  an- 
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nihilate  business;*  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
every  intelligent  man  knew  that  that  act, 
though  a makeshift,  would  do  just  exactly 
what  it  did,  viz.,  sustain  prices,  and  there- 
fore bring  gold  into  the  country.* 

In  1891  Secretary  Foster  consented  to 
open  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  to  the  gold 
gfamblers  of  Wall  and  Lombard  streets  by 
redeeming, Treasury  notes  in  gold  alone, 
when  the  law  distinctly  states  that  they 
shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  or  silver  at  the 
option  of  the  Government — not  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  holders  of  the  notes.  Because 
of  this  policy,  and  solely  because  of  this 
policy,  our  gold  began  to  go  abroad  in  large 
quantities,  the  volume  of  money  was  con- 
tracted, and  in  obedience  to  the  old  law, 
which  we  have  seen  is  just  as  inexorable 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  prices  fell ; and 


* The  position  of  the  advocates  of  silver  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts  may  be 
briefly  stated.  They  contended  that,  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  in  population,  nothing  short 
of  the  coinage  of  the  entire  silver  product  could 
permanently  stop  the  fall  in  prices.  Being 
unable  to  procure  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver,  they  consented  to  take  the  next  best 
thing — the  Bland  Act  ; and  later  the  Sher- 
man Act — both  of  which  permitted  a slight 
increase  in  the  circulating  medium  through 
the  purchase  of  a limited  amount  of  silver 
bullion.  But  the  silver  advocates  insisted  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  these  acts  that  the  pur- 
chasing policy  was  wrong,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  it  but  a temporary  rise  in 
prices. 
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with  this  tremendous  fall  in  prices  a panic,  r 
as  a matter  of  course,  followed.  Along 
with  this  panic  came  another  prophecy  of 
the  gold  men.  “ Repeal,’^  they  said,  “the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  and 
prices  will  rise  ’’  Well,  they  repealed 
it — still  further  cut  down  the  volume  of 
money — and  prices  fell  just  as  the  silver 
men  predicted.  But  probably  the  silliest 
of  all  their  prophecies  is  the  one  you  have 
just  mentioned.  How  can  we  have  infla- 
tion in  this  country  if  otir  gold  goes  abroad  ? 

Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  prices  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  money  (demand  and 
supply  remaining  the  same),  and  that  the 
volume  of  money  which  governs  the 
range  of  prices  in  this  country  is,  say, 
$1,600,000,000 — $600,000,000  in  gold  (put 
it  at  that  for  purpose  of  illustration),  and 
$1,000,000,000  in  paper,  silver,  etc.  If  the 
gold  should  go  abroad  or  into  hiding,  as 
the  gold  men  predict,  there  would  be  left 
for  money  use  only  $1,000,000,000.  How, 
then,  could  there  be  an  inflation  of  prices  ? 

Is  it  supposed  that  prices  can  rise  or  in- 
flate with  a contracted  currency  ? Such  a - 
supposition  contradicts  every  principle  in 
economics.  Instead  of  an  advance  we  ^ 
should  have  a fall  in  prices,  provided  our 
gold  went  out  of  circulation.  But  could 
the  gold  go  into  hiding ; coidd  it  be 
shipped  abroad  until  sufficient  silver  had 
been  coined  to  take  its  place  ? Not  at  all  ; 
and  I have  just  shown  you  why.  The  exit 


of  gold  would  cause  prices  .here  to  fall, 
and  Europe  would  buy  from  us,  sending 
back  her  money  in  payment  of  purchases 
until  the  international  price  level  was 
restored. 

But  suppose  our  gold  should  go  to  Eu- 
‘ rope  ; what  difference  would  it  make  ? 
Could  any  harm  result?  Not  at  all.  It 
would  simply  increase  the  volume  of 
money  there  and  raise  prices,  making  Eu- 
rope a good  place  in  which  to  self  our  pro- 
ducts, and  a poor  place  in  which  to  buy. 
Our  exportations  would  therefore  increase, 
and  our  importations  decrease  unl;il  the 
international  range  of  prices  had  again 
been  restored.  This  question  of  the  move- 
ment of  gold  seems  but  little  understood, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  as  it  obeys  a 
law  just  as  inexorable  as  that  of  gravita- 
tion. We  might  issue  bonds  and  bring  all 
the  gold  in  the  world  here,  but  it  would 
not  remain.  No  power  on  earth  could 
keep  it  here,  because  it  would  raise  prices 
in  this  country,  and  Europe  would  sell  her 
goods  here  and  take  the  gold  away  until 
the  international  level  of  prices  was  re- 
stored. No  country  can  keep  more  gold 
than  its  distributive  share  of  the  world’s 
gold.  By  all  means  let  our  gold  go  to  Eu- 
rope. It  will  come  back  in  higher  prices 
for  our  products. 

Blit  would  not  the  opening  of  our  mints  to 
silver  cause  foreign  cou?itries  to  flood  us  with 
it? 
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Now,  we  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
silver  floods,  but  I guarantee  nobody  ever 
saw  one.  As  the  silver  of  the  whole  earth 
amounts  to  less  than  four  billions,  and 
could  be  put  into  a single  room  sixty-six 
feet  cube,  it  is  exceedingly  silly  to  talk 
about  silver  floods  ; and  when  we  reflect  * 
that  the  debts  of  this  country,  public  and 
private,  are  estimated  at  thirty  billions, 
the  amount  of  the  world’s  silver  seems 
truly  ins'ignificant.  Floods  of  silver!  Turn 
back  the  pages  of  history  and  show  me  a 
countr}^  that  was  ever  ruined  by  too  much 
silver.*  Do  the  usurers  take  the  masses  for 
fools  ? Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  was  silly  enough 
to  send  us  all  its  silver  ; what  then?  Di- 
vide $3,800,000,000 — the  amount  of  silver 
in  the  world — by  70,000,000,  the  number 
of  people  in  this  country,  and  you  get  a 
per  capita  circulation  of  less  than  $55,  or 
just  about  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  times  were  good  and  everybody 
happy.  But  now  I want  to  ask,  in  all  seri- 
ousness, if  Europe  and  Asia  would  send  us 
their  silver?  Where  did  they  get  it  in  the  first 
place  ? Having  practically  no  mines  of  their 
own  they  have  had  to  buy  it.  They  have 
bought  it  from  the  New  World  chiefly,  and 
for  the  majority  of  it  they  have  paid  gold 
prices.  Would  Europe  send  us  her  silver 
with  our  ratio  at  16  to  i,  and  hers  at  15^ 
•to  I ? At  16  to  i-our  silver  would  be  worth 
$1.29  per  ounce,  and  at  15^  to  i European 
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silver  is  worth  $1.33  per  ounce.  Would  she 
send  her  silver  here  and  lose  three  or  four 
cents  per  ounce  in  addition  to  freight,  insur- 
ance and  all  other  charges?  That  is  pure 
nonsense.  In  addition  to  this  you  must  re- 
member that  all  the  coined  silver  in  Eu- 
rope is  equal  to  gold,  circulates  side  by 
side  with  gold,  and  will  buy  just  as  much 
labor  and  the  products  of  labor  as  gold,  at 
the  ratio  of  15I4  to  i.  What  object,  then, 
could  she  have  in  parting  with  it?  To  get 
rid  of  it  she  would  have  to  demonetize  it, 
and  that  would  so  reduce  her  volume  of 
money  that  prices  would  fall  there  below 
the  international  level,  and  under  such 
conditions  our  European  imports  would 
rapidly  increase  until  the  international 
level  of  price  was  restored.  And  now  as 
to  India  and  Asia,  who  hold  more  than 
half  of  all  the  silver  in  the  world,  coined 
at  the  ratio  of  15  to  i,  or  $1.37  per  ounce. 
Would  they  send  it  to  us  and  lose  eight 
cents  per  ounce  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
charges  ? Would  they  want  to  get  rid  of  a 
thing  so  valuable  that  an  ounce  of  it  will 
exchange  in  their  own  countries  for  the 
labor  of  fifteen  men  one  day  ? Would 
they  exchange  it  for  our  commodities? 
No  ; because  they  buy  little  or  nothing 
from  us.  We  produce  nothing  that  they 
cannot  very  well  do  without.  Would  they 
send  it  over  to  us  as  a gift?  Preposterous. 
But,  say  the  gold  men,  they  would  send  it 
to  us  and  exchange  it  for  our  gold.  That 
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could  not  be,  because  in  silver  countries 
gold  is  not  used  to  measure  aiu'-thing.  To 
use  gold  in  countries  where  labor  is  five 
and  ten  cents  a day  is  absolutely  impossi- 
ble. In  the  unchanging  Orient  silver  must 
ever  rertiain  the  money  of  the  masses.  For 
untold  ages  they  have  been  collecting  it, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should 
now  want  to  get  rid  of  it.  Besides,  to 
them  silver  is  not  a depreciated  metal. 

An  ounce  of  silver  with  them  will  purchase 
just  as  much  as  it  ever  did.  Silver  in  re- 
lation to  commodities  and  human  labor 
has  not  fallen.  In  other  words,  prices  in 
silver  countries  are  practically  what  they 
were  in  1873. 

The  silver,  I see,  could  not  flooodus,  but 
hozu  about  our  bonds  f Would  Europe  not 
dump  them  07i  us  ? 

“Dump”  is  not  a good  word  to  apply  to 
a bond  or  to  “ a promise  to  pay,”  especially 
when  the  United  States  makes  that  prom- 
ise. Bondholders  don’t  “dump”  such 
promises;  they  handle  them  as  “ gingerly  ” 
as  French- cut  glass.  But,  suppose  they 
did  flood  the  market  with  them,  would  not 
the  bonds  fall  tremendously  in  value,  and 
would  not  our  people  pick  them  up  at  their 
owm  prices  and  keep  the  tremendous  in-  1 
terest  accruing  on  them  in  this  country, 
instead  of  sending  it  to  Europe?  Would 
not  you  yourself  buy  tme  or  two  of  them 
at,  say,  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar?  The 
bonds  of  this  country  are  valuable  solely 


I because  of  the  capacity  of  our  people  to 

I produce.  Would  the  free  coinage  of  silver 

* cause  us  to  produce  less? 

/ have  heard  dollars  likened  to  cart  zvheels. 
In  what  respect  are  they  alike  ? 

Cart  wheels  and  car  wheels  are  neces- 
sar}'^  to  move  commodities,  but  not  more 
i necessarv  than  dollars.  Indeed,  vou  could 

no  more  move  commodities  without  the 
! one  than  the  other.  With  an  insuf- 

) ficient  number  of  wheels  and  dollars 

[ wheat,  for  instance,  will  stack  up  in  one 

' part  of  the  country  and  be  fed  to  hogs,  as 

is  being  done  now,  while  in  other  parts 
^ people  actually  suffer  for  food.  Now,  what 

J would  be  thought  of  a system  that  would 

permit  our  drays,  wagons,  and  railroad 
cars,  all  laden  with  commodities,  to  be  put 
aboard  ships  and  sent  to  Europe,  there  to 
remain  until  some  exigency  of  the  country 
i caused  them  to  be  sent  back?  What  would 

' we  do  in  the  meantime  ? Sit  with  clasped 

: hands  and  await  their  return?  This  ex- 

; actly  describes  our  condition  when  our 

• dollars  are  sent  out  of  the  country.  Prices 

^ fall,  business  stops,  and  misery  and  want 

f stalk  about  the  land. 

1 ^ Hov)  could  all  this  be  remedied  I 

1 One  way,  at  least,  and  a very  efficient 

, way,  would  be  to  use  a national  instead  of 

, an  international  money.  Under  this  con- 

dition foreign  countries  could  not  inflate 
and  contract  the  volume  of  our  money  at 
will.  If  they  wanted  to  make  investments 
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here  they  could  with  their  own  money  buy 
our  money,  and  with  our  money  make  their 
purchases.  In  this  case  the  volume  of  our 
money  would  remain  unchanged.  Neither 
could  they  contract  the  volume  of  our 
money  when  they  wished  to  withdraw  their 
investments,  for  they  would  be  compelled 
to  sell  their  investments  for  our  money, 
and  then  transmute  it  into  their  own.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly — indeed,  it  is  criminal — 
for  a government  to  permit  the  quantity  of 
its  money,  and  consequently  the  value  of 
the  money  unit,  upon  the  stability  of  which 
so  many  equities  depend,  to  be  changed 
simply  to  accommodate  a few  people  who 
wish  to  travel  and  buy  goods  in  Europe. 
Does  government  exist  for  this  class  alone  ? 
Is  the  wdiole  country  to  be  kept  in  a con- 
stant state  of  turmoil,  by  inflating  and  con- 
tracting the  volume  of  money  and  the  de- 
struction of  all  equities,  simply  to  save  a 
few  importers  and  globe  trotters  the  trouble 
of  transmuting  our  money  into  the  money 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  travel  and 
buy  goods?  If  this  course  is  persisted  in, 
no  sane  man  doubts  the  result.  When  the 
masses  awake  to  the  realization  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  been  exploited,  a 
change  must  follow  with  fearful  swiftness, 
and  woe  betide  those  who  stand  in  the  way. 
To  a man  with  a spark  of  patriotism  and 
intelligence  it  is  exceedingly  humiliating 
to  be  told  that  our  financial  system  must 
be  so  framed  as  to  allow  us  to  borrow 
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^ money  abroad.  This  country  does  not 
need  to  borrow  money.  It  is  richer  and 
greater,  in  all  that  makes  a country  rich 
and  great,  than  all  Europe  combined;  yet 
we  see  men  wringing  their  hands  and  cry- 
ing out  in  despair  that  we  shall  be  ruined 
if  we  cannot  continue  to  borrow  Truly, 
it  looks  as  if  they  had  been  bereft  of  their 
senses.  They  tell  us  that  on  any  other 
than  a gold  standard  European  investors 
will  not  buy  our  bonds  and  securities. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what  are 
they  going  to  do  with  their  money  ? Dock 
it  up?  Not  a bit  of  it.  They  have  always 
^ bought,  and  will  ever  continue  to  buy,  the 
securities  and  bonds  of  every  country  on 
the  globe  zuhere  a profit  can  be  made,  zoith- 
out  any  reference  zu  hat  ever  to  the  standard 
tt  is  on.  The  only  reason  they  show  a 
preference  for  our  securities  is  because 
they  are  more  profitable  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  and  the  reason  they  resist 
so  bitterly  any  proposed  change  in  our 
financial  system  is  because  they  do  not 
want  to  be  deprived  of  such  a rich  field 
for  speculation.  The  United  States  is  now 
about  their  last  hope.  The}"^  have  so  plun- 
y-  dered  their  own  countries  and  driven  prices 
so  low  that  no  profitable  • investments  can 
be  made  there;  hence  more  and  more 
money  is  being  sent  out  of  Europe  to  the  • 
United  States. 

You  say  that  free  silver  zvould  raise  prices; 
how  ? 
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As  soon  as  you  admit  the  quantitative  the-  ^ 
ory  of  money,  you  have  to  admit  a rise  in 
prices  in  this  countr}^  because  with  the 
mints  open  to  silver  the  volume  of  money 
will  be  increased.  Everything,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  will  share  in  the  rise,  but  agri- 
cultural products,  internationally  dealt  in, 
would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  stimulus. 
Prior  to  1873  England  bought  our  silver  at 
^1.29  per  ounce.  She  took  this  silver, 
sent  it  to  India  {or  to  any  silver  country) 
and  exchanged  it  for  one  bushel  of 
wheat.  So  her  wheat  cost  her  about 
^1.29  plus  the  freight  and  insurance  from 
Calcutta  to  Eiverpool ; and  as  the  United 
States  competed  with  India  on  the  English 
wheat  market,  our  farmers  received  the 
same  remunerative  price  for  their  wheat. 
Through  English  influence  silver  was  se- 
cretly demonetized  by  our  CongrevSS  in 
1873.  The  money  demand  being  taken 
from  silver  by  this  Act  it,  as  a matter  of 
course,  fell  in  value.  It  is  now  fifty  cents 
per  ounce,  and  England’s  wheat  costs  her 
only  the  price  of  one  ounce  of  silver  plus 
the  freight  and  insurance  from  Calcutta  to 
Eiverpool.  As  the  American  farmer  com- 
petes with  India  he  cannot,  as  a matter  of  ^ 
course,  get  more  for  his  wheat  than  the 
Indian  ryot.  And  with  wheat  so  with  all 
. other  agricultural  products  internationally 
dealt  in.  The  silver  man  claims,  and  with 
perfect  reason,  that  if  silver  is  remonetized 
it  will  rise  in  price  to  its  former  figure,  and 
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that  agricultural  products  will  bring  some- 
thing like  their  old  remunerative  prices. 
As  80  per  cent,  of  our  debt  abroad  is  paid 
in  wheat  and  cotton,  England,  in  paying 
us  ten  cents  a pound  for  cotton  instead  of  • 
six,  and  one  dollar  a bushel  for  wheat  in- 
stead of  sixty  cents,  will  send  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  more  money  here  than 
she  does  now,  and  that  this  would  put  the 
country  on  as  sound  a basis  as  it  was  in 
1873.  There  are  but  two  ways  to  bring 
money  into  a country — sell  goods  and  ser- 
vices and  buy  money  or  borrow  it.  The 
gold  advocates  seem  long  since  to  have 
realized  the  fact  that  our  products  cannot 
buy  sufficient  mone}'^  for  the  needs  of  the 
country,  anvd  they  have  adopted  the  only 
other  known  means  of  getting  it— borrow- 
ing it.  But  with  what  are  we  going  to  re- 
pay it?  Public  and  private  bankruptcy 
must  inevitably  follow  unless  we  raise  the 
price  of  commodities  which  we  sell  to  our 
creditors.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  the  sooner  the  country  realizes 
the  truth  of  the  situation  the  better.  There 
is  no  hope  for  us  but  a change  of  financial 
policy.  A continuation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem will,  in  ten  years,  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion even  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 

How  is  that? 

A silv^er  country  has  a tremendous  ad- 
vantage over  a gold  country.  Take  the 
case  of  Japan.  She  can  sell  a shoe,  let  us 
say,  in  the  United  States,  for  51.00.  But 
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we  pay  her  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  She 
then  takes  the  gold  or  its  equivalent  and 
with  it  buys  two  silver  dollars,  for  remem- 
ber that  silver  measured  in  gold  is  worth 
but  fifty  cents.  This  enables  her  to  under- 
sell any  manufacturer  in  this  country. 
The  only  reason  we  have  not  felt  keenly 
her  competition  is  because  the  number 
of  Japan  factories  is  limited.  But  she 
fully  realizes  her  tremendous  advantage, 
and  is  increasing  the  number  of  her  man- 
ufacturing plants  so  rapidly  that  all  thought- 
ful men  in  this  country  are  alarmed  at  the 
outlook.  But  Japan  is  not  alone  in  her 
prosperity.  All  silver  countries  are  pros- 
perous. Mexico  and  China  never  dreamed 
of  the  tremendous  impetus  which  their 
trade  is  receiving.  Capital  is  pouring  into 
them,  and  they  are  gaining,  in  fact,  ex- 
actly what  we  are  losing.  I have  just 
shown  you  with  what  a - tremendous  ad- 
vantage a silver  country  deals  with  a gold 
country.  But  that  is  not  all,  for,  every- 
thing being  equal,  a gold  country  cannot 
deal  with  a silver  country.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  United  States  wanted  to 
sell  a dollar  shoe  in  Japan.  Could  she  do 
it?  Not  a bit  of  it,  for  the  Jap  would 
have  to  take  two  of  his  silver  dollars  to 
get  the  one  gold^  dollar  with  which  to  buy 
the  shoes.  A silver  country,  on  account 
of  this  tremendous  difference  in  exchange, 
will  buy  nothing  from  a gold  country  that 
it  can  possibly  raise  or  manufacture  for 
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itself.  The  character  of  the  purchases 
that  the  silver  countries  are  now  making 
in  the  gold  countries  — manufacturing 
plants  and  raw  material,  when  they  cannot 
raise  it  themselves — is  quite  enough  to 
al^m  any  one  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

Free  silver,  then,  ivould  help  our  ina?m- 
facturing  industries  f 

Beyond  measure.  All  the  silver  coun- 
tries, comprising  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race,  would  instantly  open  their  markets 
to  us.  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
provided  they  kept  on  the  gold  standard, 
would  be  flooded  with  our  goods,  while  our 
markets  would  be  closed  to  them.  Under 
these  conditions  it  would  be  absurd  to  de- 
clare that  they  could  remain  on  the  gold 
standard.  An  attempt  to  keep  them  there 
would  cost  every  King  in  Europe  his 
crown. 

With  our  mints  open  to  silver,  how  coidd 
we  pay  our  trade  balances  ? 

Our  domestic  business  is  nearly  one  hun^ 
dred  times  larger  than  our  foreign  busi- 
ness, and  any  balance  of  trade  that  could 
possibly  be  against  us  would  be  insignifi- 
cant as  compared  with  the  domestic  debts 
of  our  own  people.  The  amount  of  gold 
that  a rich  country  should  keep  on  hand  to 
settle  trade  balances  ought  not  to  be  large. 
Professor  Jevons,  a gold  standard  author- 
ity, says:  “Gold  is  not  really  requisite, 
except  for  making  international  payments, 
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and  the  stock  need  not  be  very  much  ^ 
larger  than  will  meet  any  conceivable  de- 
mand for  exportation.”  And  the  London 
Times,  which  every  gold  man  will  hear 
with  a r^espect  bordering  upon  idolatry,  in 
an  editorial  of  September  i,  1890,  says: 
‘‘Under  a silver  standard  a rich  country 
can  keep  as  large  a stock  of  gold  as  it,  re- 
quires without  any  difficulty  whatever.” 
Under  the  present  system  of  finance  our 
importers  buy  right  and  left  in  Europe, 
promising  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in 
gold,  and  when  these  bills  become  due, 
out  goes  the  gold..  The  volume  of  niQiiey 
is  thus  contracted,  prices  fall,  the  value  of 
the  dollar  is  increased,  business  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  equity  of  every  con- 
tract in  the  countr}^  disturbed.  Should  a 
farmer  in  Texas  or  a manufacturer  in 
Maryland  suffer  a fall  in  the  prices  of  their 
products  to  enable  the  importers  to  pay 
gold  ? These  men  have  promised  to  pay 
in  gold.  Then,  let  them  do  just  what 
every  other  man  does  who  obligates  him- 
self to  pay  in  gold,  just  what  every  coun- 
try does  which  has  no  mines  of  its  own 
and  wants  gold,  viz.,  sell  goods  and  buy 
gold.  This  is  no  hardship  on  the  importer, 
but  it  is  a tremendous  hardship  on  the  rest  ^ 
of  the  country  that  he  can  ship  our  money 
abroad  and  contract  prices  at  will.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  energy  or 
enterprise  there  is  in  a country,  it  cannot 
remain  uninterruptedly  prosperous  while 
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I its  money  is  being  contracted  and  inflated, 

^ shipped  in  and  out,  raising  prices,  lowering 

prices, destroying  equities, and  defying  busi- 
ness foresight.  With  a national  money, how- 
ever, the  situation  would  be  very  different. 
Nobody  would  even  inquire  whether  there 
was  a balance  of  trade  against  us  or  not. 
The  importer  would  be  the  only  one  con- 
cerned, and  he  would  have  to  make  pay- 
' ment  in  the  kind  of  money  promised. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  But  it  would 
work  no  hardship  even  on  him,  unless  he 
purchased  abroad  more  largely  than  we 
exported,  for  our  national  money  would 
be  good  everywhere  up  to  the  extent  of 
-y  our  exports.  A premium  would  not  begin 
to  operate  against  us  until  our  imports  ex- 
r ceeded  our  exports — a warning  to  stop 
buying  abroad— and  if  the  importer  con- 
tinued to  buy  under  these  circumstances, 
then  it  is  perfectly  right  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  a premium.  Indeed,  it 
' would  be  better  for  the  United  States  if 

' gold  were  always  at  a small  premium  here, 

I for  then  the  silver  would  stay  in  the  coun- 

j try  and  would  not  flow  out  to  the  disar- 

rangement  of  all  prices,  contracts,  and 
■ equities. 

. V What  do  the  gold  men  mean  when  they 
say  that  they  want  07ir  dollars  to  be  as  good 
as  the  dollar  of  any  other  country  f 
I In  view  of  the  fact  that  a ‘‘  good  dollar  ” 

i has  reference  solely  to  its  purchasing  power , 

for  it  has  no  other  power  or  value  except 

I 
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value  in  exchange,  the  gold  men  must  mean, 
if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  that  they  want 
the  dollar  of  the  United  States  to  exchange 
for  as  much  as  the  dollar  (or  its  equiva- 
lent) of  any  other  country — England  or 
Germany,  for  example.  Now,  a dollar  in 
Germany  and  England  will  exchange  for 
or  buy  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  labor  and 
the  products  of  labor  than  in  the  United 
States ; hence  the  very  best  dollar  we  can 
now  boast  of  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  English  or  German  dollar,  or  its 
equivalent.  There  is  but  one  way  to  make 
“ our  dollars  as  good  as  the  dollars  of  Eng- 
land,” and  that  is  to  bring  prices  in  this 
country  down  to  the  level  of  those  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  must  be  a reason  for  our  exporta- 
tion of  gold.  What  is  it  ? 

It  is  because  prices  here  are  too  high. 
Our  high  prices  offer  a fine  field  for  Euro- 
pean goods.  We  buy  them,  and  out  goes 
the  gold  to  pay  for  them.  Reduce  prices 
here  to  a lower  level  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  Europe  will  buy  our  products  and 
send  her  gold  here  to  pay  for  them.  On  a 
gold  standard  there  is  but  one  way  to  keep 
gold  here,  and  that  is  make  prices  low 
enough.  This  administration  understands 
the  question  thoroughly.  It  wants  to  re- 
tire the  greenbacks,  reduce  the  volume  of 
money,  and  bring  prices  down  so  that  gold 
will  flow  into  the  country. 

The  small  matter  of  price  does  not  seem 
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to  worry  in  the  least  our  great  Executive. 
Two  cents  a pound  for  cotton  and  twenty 
cents  a bushel  for  wheat  would  be  an  ideal 
situation  provided  it  brought  gold  into  the 
country,  as  it  would  most  assuredly  do. 

What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  a recent 
statement  of  a Treasury  official  that,  under 
free  coinage,  it  would  take  forty  years  for 
our  mints  to  turn  out  sufficient  silver  to  re- 
place the  gold  that  would  go  into  hiding. 

We  don’t  propose  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  our  money  through  the  medium  of 
our  mints  alone.  The  ver)?-  instant  that  a 
free  coinage  act  was  passed  silver,  as 
everybody  admits,  would  rise  in  value, 
and  along  with  it  wheat  and  cotton.  In 
the  increased  prices  which  Europe  would 
pay  us  for  our  agricultural  products  she 
would  send  into  this  country  in  one  year 
more  mone}’  than  could  be  coined  at  our 
mints  in  half  a century.  This  money, 
I say,  will  come  in  the  form  of  gold,  be- 
cause Europe  has  no  silver  with  which 
to  pay  us.  Every  dollar  of  her  silver  is 
circulating  side  by  side  with  gold,  buying 
just  as  much  as  gold  on  a ratio  of  15  to  i . 
The  rise  in  silver,  occasioned  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bland  and  Sherman  Acts,  tempo- 
rarily sustained  prices  in  this  country,  and 
by  so  doing  brought  European  gold  here  ; 
and  what  those  acts  once  did  for  us  the 
free  coinage  of  .silver  will  now  do  in  a 
much  greater  degree. 
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I have  beefi  recently  told  by  some  of  my 
gold  friends  that  under  a system  of  free  coin- 
age the  value  of  our  bonds  would  so  tremen- 
dously enhance  that  it  zvould  ruin  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  this  additional 
increase  in  principal  and  interest.  Hoiv  is 
this  ? 
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There  is  but  one  reply  to  such  a state- 
ment, “Do  you  expect  me,  a free- 

born American  citizen,  to  believe  that  the 


bondholders  of  the  world  are  fighting  a 
system,  spending  millions  to  defeat  a sys- 
tem which  will  double  the  value  of  their 
holdings?”  They  insulted  your  iiitelli- 
■ gence,  and  you  should  have  resented  it. 

And  nozo,  in  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you 
about  labor.  Wages,  apparently , have  not 
fallen.  How  is  this? 

Apparently,  they  have  not  fallen,  but 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the  num- 
ber of  men  out  of  work,  and  the  number 
of  idlers  to  the  support  of  whom  and  their 
families  those  regularly  employed  have  to 
contribute,  you  will  see  that  the  aggregate 
of  money  paid  to  labor  is  tremendously 
less  than  in  1870.  When  this  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  many  of  those  supposed 
to  be  regularly  employed  are  working  on 
half  time  only,  it  is  readily  seen  that  wages 
have  fallen,  and  probably  quite  as  much  as 
everything  else. 
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